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STATE AND LOCAL CHURCH 
INSTITUTES HELD 


Recently, the states of Iowa and Vir- 
ginia, and the Country Club Christian 
Church of Kansas City, Missouri, held 
institutes in specific areas of social con- 
cerns. 

In lowa 

The State Committee of Christian Ac- 
tion and Community Service of Iowa, un- 
der the chairmanship of John Binkley, 
invited the Christian churches of the area 
to participate in an Institute conducted 
on five consecutive Sunday evenings at 
Ames. A different subject of social con- 
#cern was discussed each Sunday under the 
leadership of both state and out-of-state 
resource persons. The first of these was 
“Church and Economic Life” with Barton 
Hunter as leader; following were: “Race 
Relations” —Lewis Deer; “World Order 
and Peace’”’—Professor Walter Sikes; “Al- 
cohol Education”—Loren Lair; and a 
final session on “The Local Department 
or Committee’—John Binkley. Attend- 
ce for the five Sundays averaged about 
100 persons. Miss Helen Gilbert of the 
tate office of Iowa served as coordinator. 

In Virginia 
Under the coordination of H. Myron 
auffman and the Chairmanships of R. A. 
ooper, the Virginia Institute was held 
t Lynchburg College for two days. The 
mphases were: “The Biblical Basis for 
ocial Action,” “Liquor Advertising,” 
‘Christian Citizenship,” and “Under- 
tanding Race Relations.” Guest leaders 
ere Dr. Wayne Womer, of the Virginia 
emperance Council; Mr. Paul Rutting, 
f the Council of Human Relations of 
irginia; and Thomas J. Griffin, of the 
epartment of Social Welfare, UCMS. 
In Kansas City 
The Country Club Christian Church 
ught to lead its entire membership to 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL CHINA 
STUDY ATTACKED 
BY CLERGY GROUP 


Introduction of the question of whether 
Red China should be recognized by the 
U. S. and admitted into the U.N. seems 
to have assured a lively debate. Protestant 
and Orthodox churches across the country 
are discussing the issues involved during 
the Nation-Wide Peace Program in 1959- 
60, based on the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference of the National Council of 
Churches at Cleveland last November. 

The Study Conference of 600 represent- 
atives of the churches, in an eleven-page 
message to the churches, dealt with the 
Red China question, along with other 
world order issues such as disarmament, 
economic aid, conscription, human rights, 
nuclear weapons and rapid social change. 

Emphasizing the need for proper safe- 
guards the Study Conference urged that 
“steps should be taken toward the inclu- 
sion of the Peoples Republic of China in 
the United Nations and for its recognition 
by our government.” This statement has 
drawn the fire of a newly organized “Cler- 
gymen’s Committee; The Committee of 
One Million.” The Committee is sending 
50,000 Protestant clergymen its views op- 
posing the Nationa] Council Study. 

One Disciple minister receiving the 
Committee for One Million’s letter replied 
by reminding them that the Conference 
spoke only for itself and that it was a 
“study” conference. He urged the Com- 
mittee to refrain from a “wholesale con- 
demnation” of the National Council and 
to take a constructive part in the Nation- 
Wide Peace Program that will consider 
the China question. Recognizing that the 
problem is one that ought to be studied 


so that individual Christians can make_a. 
decision based on their convictionsyhe'said’* 
that the “reactionary and even radical ac- 


H, 
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WORK CAMP DIRECTORS' 
TRAINING SESSION IN APRIL 


The directors of a work camp have a 
responsibility which requires considerable 
thought and preparation. The success of 
any work camp is dependent largely on 
the skills of its leaders and the specialized 
type of leadership required. 

For a number of years the Disciples 
have held a “Directors’ Training Camp” 
to prepare persons for leadership in their 
own work camps. Since the Ecumenical 
Work Camp Committee is now projecting 
such a training camp—and the Disciples 
are represented on this Committee—it 
seems advisable to participate by recruit- 
ing potential leaders from the Christian 
churches, and urging them to attend. 

Dates—Pilace—Costs 

The dates for the training camp are 
April 13-17, 1959. The place is the Vol- 
untary Service Center of the United 
Church of Christ at Pottstown, Pa. The 
program will follow a pattern of alternate 
days of work and study. Also, a major 
block of time will be given for denomina- 
tional leaders to meet in special session. 
Training techniques will be pointed to- 
ward both United States and overseas 
leadership. The approximate cost will be 
$40 plus travel. Some scholarships are 
available for Disciples applicants. 

April 1st is the deadline for applications 
to be filed. Qualifications of an applicant 
include: experience as a leader with young 
people, possession of a general attitude of 
friendliness, ability to adjust quickly and 
to make positive decisions, free of racial 
prejudices, and a personality which gains 
the respect of young people—thus reduc- 
ing the necessity for much leadership dis- 
cipline over the group. Experience also 
weighs heavily in favor of the husband 


~ and:wife team as directors. 


@ Write to the Department of Social Wel- 
fare,.UCMS, for application blanks. 
ee —RutTH E. MILNER 


RELIGION, POLITICS AND 1960 


Senator Kennedy's serious bid for the 
White House in 1960 projects a candi- 
date’s religious affiliation into Presidential 
politics for the first time since Governor 
Smith lost to Herbert Hoover in 1928, In 
the intervening three decades have the 
fears about a Catholic President been dis- 
sipated, or at least minimized, to the ex- 
tent that religious affiliation is only a 
minor factor in a candidate's chances for 
election? 

If pollsters and other observers of the 
American political scene are correct—it 
would appear that bread and butter issues, 
civil rights, foreign policy and party loyal- 
ty are more important factors for most 
voting Americans—than is the religion of 
a Catholic candidate. The Gallup poll re- 
cently reported that “68% of the people 
in the U. S. would vote for a Catholic if 
he were nominated by their party.” 

Farm price supports and civil rights 
were the dominant issues when Senator 
Kennedy lost the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation to Senator Kefauver in 1956. 
Largely on the basis of his vote in the 
Senate for lower farm price supports, Ken- 
nedy lost the support of delegates from 
the mid-west. Kefauver picked up enough 
of these mid-west votes to win; despite 
the fact that he lost the votes of his fellow 
southerners who considered him too strong 
an advocate of civil rights. Delegates from 
the largely Protestant south apparently 
put civil rights attitudes ahead of religious 
affiliation. 

In several non-presidential races, reli- 
gion also seems to have lost its edge. Gov- 
ernor Robert Meyner of New Jersey, born 
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a Catholic, joined the Episcopal church 
as an adult. But this conversion seems not 
to have been a strong barrier in winning 
two elections in a strong Catholic state 
on the Democratic ticket. Predominantly 
Protestant Minnesota, meanwhile, elected 
Rep. Eugene McCarthy to the Senate in 
1958, the state’s first Catholic Senator. 


An Outline of Attitudes 


But even with the apparent decline in 
the importance of religious affiliation, Sen- 
ator Kennedy senses the need to spell out 
his “credo” on Church and State, much 
as Governor Smith did. Last April, be out- 
lined his attitude on education. He spe- 
cifically favored limiting federal aid to 
public schools but said some auxiliary 
services, such as transportation, should 
be made available to parochial school stu- 
dents. This position is contrary to that of 
the Catholic Hierarchy and many Cath- 
olic educators, but generally supported by 
many Protestant legislators. 


Kennedy went one step further on edu- 
cation to express regret at the develop- 
ment of a “‘sensitive area of prejudice con- 
cerning the development of our schools— 
the assumption by many that public 
school funds should come only from pub- 
lic schoo] patrons.” In this comment, the 
Senator was referring to the Catholic po- 
sition that requests a tax-rebate for par- 
ents sending their children to parochial 
schools. This attitude, said the Senator, 
‘“misunderstands the history and purpose 
of the public schools.” 


Kennedy’s seeming determination to 
define his “credo” on church-state rela- 
tionships caused author Edmond A. Moore 
(“Smith Runs for President’’) to caution 
Catholic candidates against what he 
termed Smith’s maneuver of defining a 
“credo.” But Protestants and Others Unit- 
ed for Separation of Church and State 
(POAU) warmly commended the Senator 
for moving “toward his American credo 
of independence.” 


Mr. Kennedy, however, should not be 
pushed into the position of taking a sort 
of “loyalty” oath because of his religion. 
He should definite his position on the is- 
sues as any other candidate would and in 
doing so his Church-State “credo” should 
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become apparent. As a matter of fact, 
Kennedy’s utterances may help put some 
substance in the vague generalities of 
Protestant candidates. 

RoBert A. FANGMEIER 


RESIDENCE LAWS VS. 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Residence laws in most states represent 
a traditional requirement for public as- 
sistance, going back many years to times 
when a largely stable, rural economy pre- 
vailed. The present growing industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of our order re- 
quires—and is dependent upon—the in- 
creasing mobility of labor for its opera- 
tion. 

There Are Inequities 

State laws on residence as an eligibility 
requirement for public assistance may 
vary, so long as they do not exceed a limit 
fixed by Federal law. However, these vari- 
ations produce inequities that are not in 
accord with the democratic principles of 
public assistance. In many instances peo- 
ple who earn, pay taxes, and own property ~ 
are, because of existing laws, often de- 
prived of benefits available to others liv- 
ing in the state or locality. Thus the place 
where a needy person lives may be a pri- 
mary determinant of the adequacy with 
which his needs are met. Theoretically, 
general assistance programs help needy 
people who cannot qualify for any state- 
Federal assistance program. However, 
many states do not have a state-wide pro- 
gram and in such instances too often the 
programs depend upon the ‘county fa- 
thers.”” Need, residence, and other eligi- 
bility requirements, as well as assistance 
levels thus vary even from locality to lo- 
cality. State residency requirements range 
from none to 5 years. In February, 1958, 
the State Welfare Administrator’s Report — 
gave only 25 states that were providing © 
general assistance to workers who had ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensa- 
tion; in 16 states employable workers — 
could not get assistance. Ten states with- 
out state-wide programs reported that no. 
aid was available even in the hardest hit 
areas. Five states left the provision of aid — 
to local decision. In the light of such facts 
many forward-thinking social workers are — 
asking, “Can we, as human beings usin | 
all our resources, hope to serve all who 
seek help?”—“Will every troubled perso 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON DISARMAMENT 


a short summary of the Sixth National Conference on World Disarmament and Development 


This Newsletter attempts to sketch some of the highlights of the well-attended and stimulating Sixth National 
Conference on World Disarmament and Development, held in Washington, January 23-24, 1959. Participants 
came from many states to hear the views of experts on matters of immediate importance in the disarmament 
field and to discuss the pros and cons of a variety of issues. 


SEN. HUMPHREY’S AGENDA 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), Chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, spoke to a 


: packed luncheon meeting. He stressed the “need to 


try to disarm the international atmosphere of some 
of the distrust that is in it.” The United States needs 


| “peace evangelism,” and a “works of peace program” 


which places greater emphasis upon economic aid, an 


) international effort in medical research and a 10-year 


food program. 


| As next steps, the United States should: 


# e stick with the Geneva talks on discontinuance of 
f nuclear weapons tests until “they are successful or 
} until it is abundantly clear the Soviets will not accept 
| the fundamental requirements of a control system.” 


We should not give the impression that we “are trying 


} to find an excuse for calling the whole thing off.” 


e start working for control of outer space for peaceful 


purposes and a settlement in Europe. Study should 
be given to “measures which might link the solution 
of such political problems as the reunification of Ger- 
many and the subjugation of the people of Eastern 


| Europe with such arms control measures as the reloca- 


tion of United States and Soviet troops in Eastern and 


| Central Europe and measures to help guard against 
j surprise attack in the area.” 


) The Senator lamented that “there isn’t any public dis- 
/ cussion in the United States. . 


. There isn’t any public 
discussion in Congress about these matters.” 


‘We need opinion that demands that the United States 
put forth its best efforts to work out ways to put brakes 
on the arms race. It is also imperative that the Govern- 
‘ment plan for reconverting our economy to peacetime 


| production. 


. 


ac 
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NEEDED: NEW U.S. POLICY IN EUROPE 


Congressman Henry S. Reuss (Wis.) noted that the 
United States needs to develop a policy for Central 
Europe. This is particularly important in view of the 
recent Soviet ultimatum on Berlin. He suggested that 
the*Western coalition support the following: 


1. Withdrawal of Russian troops to the Soviet Union and 
withdrawal of Western Allies back toward the borders of 
Western Germany. 


2. Self imposed arms-limitation in the de-occupied areas to 
eliminate any capacity for aggression. This might be 
supervised by the UN. 


3. Russian and Western guarantees against aggression in 
Central Europe. 


4. Guarantees of “ultimate” free elections in Eastern and 
Western Germany. 


5. Economic and political integration for Central Europe 
as a technique for eliminating border disputes and im- 
proving economic conditions. 


If this proposal were accepted by both sides, 80 million 
people would have a greatly increased chance to work 
out their destinies. The danger of war would also be 
reduced. 


CAN WE AGREE WITH COMMUNISTS? 


According to Benjamin V. Cohen, who has represented 
the United States in many negotiations, it is difficult 
to deal with the Russians. Yet “any ideology yields in 
time to the necessities of the time.” 


Any country will make an agreement which furthers 
its own interests. The Soviet-German agreement of 
1939 indicates that when survival is at stake, the 
Soviet Union will make the necessary adjustments. 


Negotiations, however, require a great deal of patience 
and preparation on both sides. There can be no great 
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diplomatic victories. Agreements must be helpful to 
both sides. Much of the cold war activity is an obstacle 
to agreement since this activity is directed at rallying 
one’s own people in support of an official position, 


Both Benjamin Cohen and Frederick Kuh, correspond- 
ent, Chicago Sun-Times, agreed that the United States 
should modify its China policy. We have lost a great 
deal in our prolonged delay in recognizing Communist 
China. Any agreement to establish a nuclear weapons 
test ban would be ineffectual unless applied to China. 
This means that UN seating of mainland China can- 
not be avoided many more years. 


INSPECTION: DEEPENING PROBLEM 


Because of a climate of mutual mistrust, the United 
States has insisted that any disarmament agreement 
be subjected to rigorous inspection to ensure that pro- 
visions of the agreement are being carried out. 


Inspection difficulties increase. The inspection problem 
has been complicated enormously by the expanding 
arms race. At the present time it is impossible to 
detect the presence of adequately shielded nuclear 
weapons even at extremely close range. Daily the 
problem of inspecting the delivery system and prevent- 
ing surprise attack becomes more complex. Ballistic 
missiles provide the greatest difficulty. The satgllite 
has much less military significance, according to Fred 
Singer, University of Maryland physics professor and 
earth satellite pioneer. 


Seymour Melman of Columbia University, editor of 
Inspection for Disarmament, noted that: 


‘Nuclear warheads can be delivered in suitcases, in ordinary 
shipping containers of commerce, in underwater or floating 
mines, by artillery shells, by bombs carried in aircraft, by V-1 
rockets of simple design, on board ships in a harbor, and 
finally by various types of short and long-range missiles. . . . 
Owing to the possibility of moving nuclear warheads in small 
containers, it is not excluded that the principal cities of the 
world may already be mined with atomic warheads and their 
appropriate firing devices.” 


The urgency of halting the missile race while inspec- 
tion of developmental missile tests is still possible was 
stressed by Senator Humphrey and Seymour Melman. 


What is adequate inspection? Opinions differ, often 
on the same scientific data, indicating that military, 
political, moral and other factors play a part in reach- 
ing conclusions. 


New evidence from the United States underground 
tests last October indicates that inspection of such 
nuclear weapons tests is more difficult than the scien- 
tists meeting at Geneva last summer had concluded. 
Some persons, including Dr. Edward Teller, Senator 
Albert Gore and others, are arguing that no agreement 
should be reached in this area because of the additional 
inspection difficulties. Others, such as Hans Bethe, 
member of the President’s Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee and Senator Humphrey, have pointed out that re- 
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.man commented: } 


cant be proved until |the United States has made] 
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“Can’t We Do Something More Than Stand Firm?” 
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fined inspection techniques may provide an adequate 
inspection system. 


Can any inspection system be foolproof? Seymour Mel- 


“) . . uncertainty and risk are always present in an inspection | 
system. The choice that must be made is between the uncer-— 
tainties of inspected disarmament agreements, as against the 
well-assured extinction of humankind in a nuclear war. 


— 


“There is surely no possibility of devising “foolproof,” mean-— 
ing flawless, inspection systems. . . . No natural or social phe-— 
nomena known to us have characteristics that are devoid of 
variability, that disclose perfection or absence of flaw. Accord-_ 
ingly, to insist upon ‘fool-proof inspection’ is tantamount to 
excluding the acceptability of any disarmament and any inspec- 
tion system.” i 


DISARM—CAN WE? WILL WE? 


In a passionate plea for world disarmament, Norman. 
Thomas said that the world can disarm. The real ques- 
tion is, will the world disarm? 


We won't be saved simply by disarmament. We need | 
also to strengthen the UN, disengage ourselves from } 
our military alliances and “wage a holy war against } 
poverty.” These are the four strands of peace. 


The most pressing matter is disarmament, multi-lat-_ 
eral, universal disarmament down to a police force 
level. What has failed in history, according to Norman. 
Thomas, is not disarmament, but a reduction in arms 
which has invited cheating. | 


The Russian record may be worse than ours, but we | 
should not be concerned with who is worse, but how 
to achieve peace. “The insistence that no valid and | 
secure agreements .. . can be reached with the Kremlin | 


far more earnest, imaginative, yes and realistic efforts” 
than it has to date to achieve peace. 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY ccrcermis 


“The great need, said retiring Ambassador Mehta of 
India, at a memorable dinner honoring him last year, is 
for ‘hearts warm enough to melt the cold war and 
‘minds clear enough to prevent a hot one.’ 


“For two days nearly three hundred of us, drawn from 
New York to California, have been discussing what is 
perhaps mankind’s most complicated, controversial 
jand compelling problem—world disarmament and its 
counterpart, world development. 


“On some aspects of the question we are sharply di- 
jvided .. . But our ideological and intellectual differ- 
jences are dwarfed by the grim spectre of mankind’s 
assassination by its own hands... 


\“The problem first is spiritual and moral. Do we have 
jfaith that human conduct can be changed and that 
‘human institutions can be modified and improved? 


}Can we trust the Russians? You can’t trust any gov- 
fernment as you trust a friend. Ask any American 
uIndian, said Norman Thomas. 


'‘The problem of disarmament is political. The goal is 
juniversal disarmament down to police levels. This 
m@equires a strengthened UN, UN seating and United 
sStates recognition of Communist China, the growth of 
orld law, the search for political settlements along 
ith efforts for disarmament. Governments must 
egotiate in earnest and in good faith... 


‘At this Conference we have had appeal after appeal 
for all-out governmental exploration of various dis- 
pngagement proposals... 


yOur Department of State should also come forward 
ith a comprehensive plan for world disarmament 
which would provide an over-all framework for nego- 
jiations. 


. . Our government should make every effort to 
‘reach an agreement on a nuclear test ban. Time after 
ime in this Conference questions have been raised as 
fo whether the United States is really determined to 

each an agreement. This apprehension stems in large 
Yneasure from the manner and nature of the recent 
nited States release of data on detectability of under- 
round tests 


The problem of disarmament is economic. Two- 
hhirds of the money appropriated by Congress— $47.7 
illion in 1958—goes for military purposes. Far less 
1an a million dollars is spent on disarmament by 
fongress and the State Department. 


Armament spending is used in part to combat un- 
mployment, to subsidize business, to bolster Congres- 
onal political fortunes, to keep the economy going . . . 


} 
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“Can we have disarmament without a depression? The 
economists say ‘yes’ if the politicians will begin to plan 
for the transfer of some 7 to 8 million people from 
defense-related positions to peacetime activities . 


“The problem of disarmament is technical. 


“There is no absolutely fool-proof system of inspection. 
We are going to have to adopt a system which may 
leave some unanswered questions but should be the 
best that can be found... 


“The problem of disarmament and development is a 
personal responsibility for citizens and citizen organi- 
zations 


“In 1953, Grenville Clark recommended that we should 
do everything we can to encourage and support gov- 
ernment officials working on disarmament and de- 
velopment issues. Yet we must ‘recognize that we 
cannot rely on governments or officials to initiate the 
novel and far-reaching measures which alone will suf- 
fice. Let it be understood that in all probability the 
necessary ideas must come from the people them- 
selVes .¢ ; 


“ie 


Those in authority are likely to be so much pre- 
occupied with day-to-day problems, so inhibited by 
tradition or so apprehensive of being ahead of current 
opinion that they will be incapable of formulating 
and advocating the great steps forward in world organ- 
ization that the atomic age requires;’ 


“In summary, it is up to all of us to help initiate the 
measures which governments will adopt—after a 
sufficiently strong and intelligent public opinion has 
been developed to support them.” 


AN INFORMED PUBLIC IS ESSENTIAL 


Former Senator Ralph E. Flanders (Yt.), pointed up two 
major problems—how to reach the unconvinced and how to 
reach those in power. Benjamin Cohen said that our great- 
est danger lies in the absence in recent years of a really 
informed public opinion. Donaid Harrington stressed the 
vital importance of informed action by voluntary citizen 
groups. 


One round table discussed public opinion on disarma- 
ment. Some conclusions: anyone who wishes to stimu- 
late public thinking or influence policy must: (a) believe 
deeply in the possibilities for peace, (b) understand the 
state of mind of the American people—their widespread 
apathy, fear of exploring controversial subjects, of un- 
employment when disarmament comes, (c) understand 
the legislative process, and (d) be well informed .. . 
Concerned citizens should discuss disarmament issues 
with leaders in their communities, make a greater effort 
to influence molders of public opinion, e.g., preachers, 
teachers, and write letters to Congressmen and Senators, 
newspaper editors, and radio and TV sponsors on par- 
ticular aspects of disarmament. 
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A MATTER OF MORALS 


The only way we can disarm is to stop arming, accord- 
ing to Leon H. Keyserling, former Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors. The only 
way to stop arming is to find something else to do that 
we agree is important. 


Neither we nor the Russians can win either a military 
struggle, an ideological struggle, or an economic strug- 
gle. 


We in the United States have only one weapon that no 
one else has—the power to help meet the needs of a 
large part of the world. We are the only country in 
the world, the only country in history, with surplus 
productive capacity. Yet we are afraid to use this 
capacity to fulfill our responsibility to ourselves and 
the world. 


United States economic aid abroad should be vastly 
increased. Leon Keyserling questions how Americans 
can accept the need to use up resources when fighting 
a war, yet have such difficulty with the concept of 
using resources, including farm surpluses, to make a 
better world. This is primarily a moral, rather than an 
economic problem, he said. 


The Conference was sponsored by 20 organizations: 


American Association for the UN; American Veterans Committee; 
Americans for Democratic Action; Board of World Peace of the 
Methodist Church; Committee for World Development and World 
Disarmament; Cooperative League of the U.S.A.; Council of 
Churches, National Capital Area, Church and World Order Com- 
mittee; Council of Liberal Churches: Council on Christian Social 
Progress of the American Baptist Convention; Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists; Friends Committee on National Legislation; National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy; National Council of Churches, 
Department of International Affairs; National Farmers Union; Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; Students for Democratic 
Action; Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice; United Church 
Women; United World Federalists; Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 
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Copies of remerks by Senator Humphrey on “Next Steps on Dis- 
armament,” Representative Reuss on “Disengagement and Demili- 
tarization of Tension Areas," and the full Conference Summary by 
E. Raymond Wilson are available at 10c each. A limited supply of 
the prepared remarks of Norman Thomas, Professor Seymour Mel- 


man and Dr. Fred Singer are also available at [0c. You can secure 
tape recordings of Conference sessions at cost. Write FCNL, 104 
C Street, N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


TIME TO END THE DRAFT 


Hearings on draft extension began in the House, Janu- 
ary 26. Carl Vinson, Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee and sponsor of H.R. 2260 to extend the 
draft for 4 years, pushed hard to confine the hearings 
to 5 days and speed the bill to the House floor. 


Since the draft is not due to expire until June 30, more: 
thoroughgoing analysis by the Committee, by new 
members of Congress and by the public is clearly in 
order. The draft law is extremely complex and con- 
troversial and its effect reaches into practically ever 

American home. 


» This measure will reach the House floor very soon. 
We suggest you immediately wire your Congressman 
urging that he vote against any extension (Address: 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C.) Write 
FCNL for background material on the draft. . 


» Nuclear Weapons Tests. Shall the U.S. at Genevas 
continue to press for an agreement to end all tests on 
shall it argue for permitting at least “small” under- 
ground explosions? The Administration and Congress 
are divided on this question. The AEC has recom 
mended continuation of underground tests. : 

We suggest you write immediately to President Eisen 
hower urging that the U.S. continue to press for ar 
agreement to end all nuclear weapons tests. Sena 
copies to your Senators and your Congressman. Writé 
FCNL for Action Bulletins and background material. - 
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MOVIE STAR NARRATES 
FILM ON CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


Hollywood actor Don Murray, who 
starred opposite Marilyn Monroe in “Bus 
Stop,” is the narrator of a new film that 
tells what religious objectors to war do, 
when they are assigned to two years of 
alternative service under the draft law. 
Mr. Murray, who is himself a C.O., served 
two years in overseas work in a refugee 
camp with the Brethren Service Commit- 
tee. He and his wife, Actress Hope Lange, 
devote a large share of their earnings to 
refugee work in Italy. 


The film “Alternatives,” reports on the 
work of several thousand young men 
from many denominations who in lieu of 

ilitary service are working in mental 

ospitals, refugee camps, settlement 
houses, relief and reconstruction projects 
and a variety of other jobs. The film to- 
pether with the leaflet “Christian Choices 
Regarding Military Training’’* will make 
excellent discussion material for young 

en who are facing military service. In- 
ormation about the film and leaflet may 
e obtained from the Department of So- 
ial Welfare, UCMS. 


Available for quantity purchase, 
Louis, Mo. 
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RESIDENCE LAWS 
s. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ver be able to get aid solely on the basis 
f his needs?” —‘“‘Will help be available to 
revent dependency before it occurs?”— 
)bviously the biggest question is: “What 
hanges in state residence laws are re- 
uired to provide adequate protection for 
eedy citizens, to encourage the needed 
obility of labor and at the same time 
ve protection against any possible abuses 
) a state’s welfare program?” 


Study and Action 


National and local groups including 
urches, and health and welfare councils 
) many states are requesting that studies 
e made of the residence laws on public 
ssistance. In some states, such as Indi- 
a, these groups are asking their legisla- 
res to establish a study commission to 
»termine whether existing residence laws 
sure adequate protection and benefits to 
sople living within the state. 
Rut E. MILNER 


BRUARY, 1959 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CHINA 
STUDY... 

(Continued from Page 1) 
tion of your committee is not going to ac- 
complish very much constructive good.” 

Other defenders of the National Coun- 
cil study program pointed out that the 
study document demanded that any new 
flexible China policy must safeguard “the 
rights of the people of Taiwan (Formosa) 
and Korea.” Furthermore, the document 
pointed out “such recognition does not 
imply approval” of the Red China gov- 
ernment. 

The study document further declared 
that the exclusion of the effective govern- 
ment of mainland China from the interna- 
tional community hampered disarmament 
negotiations, the functioning of the U.N., 
and other international organizations, and 
preserved ‘“‘a false image of the United 
States” in the minds of the Chinese peo- 
ple. The document also expressed the 
hope that with “recognition” would come 
a restoration of “relationships between 
their churches and ours.” 

“The Message of the Churches,” con- 
taining the controversial China statement, 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Social Welfare, UCMS. 

ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 


STATE AND LOCAL CHURCH 
INSTITUTES HELD... 
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fuller understanding of the problems of, 
“World Order and Peace’”—as well as to 
action—through a comprehensive discus- 
sion with nationally known speakers and 
resource leaders. The leaders for the five 
consecutive Thursday evenings were Dr. 
Frank Graham, of the United Nations, 
speaking on “The Work of the U.N. as an 
Institution in Settling International Dis- 
putes”; Barton Hunter—“The Theolog- 
ical Basis for Our Concern for World 
Peace”; Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota—“International Affairs That 
Help and Hinder,” and Dr. Kenneth Max- 
well, Executive Director of International 
Relations of the National Council of 
Churches—“ Domestic Affairs That Help.” 
Rev. Mark Randle, minister of the church 
served as the coordinator. 


Combined Efforts 


In cooperation with local, state and dis- 
trict leaders the Department of Social 
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Typhoon Ida swept through Japan on 
the heels of Typhoon Helen which on Sep- 
tember 18, 1958, had completely de- 
stroyed, damaged or flooded over 40,000 
homes. At that time Hal C. Shorrock im- 
mediately released all available Church 
World Service supplies—53,000 pounds 
of flour and 535 bales of clothing—to the 
most seriously affected areas. A stock of 
more than 100 tons of food and clothing 
were allotted to the disaster areas by 
Church World Service and other relief 
agencies. 


In 1958 American churches shipped 
abroad approximately a billion and a half 
pounds of agricultural commodities (flour, 
cornmeal, milk and beans). In addition, 
they provided clothing and other refugee 
assistance and programs to teach new 
skills and introduce new vocations; help- 
ing people in need to help themselves. 

The people ministered to—through the 
help given by our churches—are victims 
of war, famine, disaster and aggression in 
virtually every free country of the world 
in orphanages, clinics, hospitals, camps 
and many programs of rehabilitation. 

This aid overseas is given, to a great 
extent, through dedicated voluntary as- 
sistance. It actually accounts for more 
than 80% of all of America’s voluntary 
overseas relief efforts; carried on at lowest 
possible cost. 

Nearly a million dollars will be expend- 
ed in 1959 in the Share Our Surplus 
(S.O.S.) food distribution program of the 
churches. Under S.O.S. food commodities 
from the United States surplus stores are 
given free to hungry people in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Central and South America. 
In this program more than 300 pounds of 
food are provided for every dollar of con- 
tribution. 

The Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ) are raising funds to help through 
the Week of Compassion held from Feb- 
ruary 15th to 22nd. 

ELLA L. WILLIAMS 


Welfare, UCMS, stands ready to assist in 
the development of like programs of insti- 
tutes, workshops, or clinics dealing with 
general, or specific, areas of social con- 
cern, During the year of 1959-60 the De- 
partment is placing special emphasis on 
“peace and world order.” 
THOMAS J. GRIFFIN 


PAGE NINE 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


PLANNING FOR A YEAR 


Time will soon be upon us when many 
churches begin to plan their year’s pro- 
gram—that is, if they operate on the June 
30-July 1 plan. Such planning affords op- 
portunity for your department to consider 
its role in the total program of the church. 
In a sense, every meeting of your Depart- 
ment is a program-planning session. How- 
ever, you will want to allow some special 
time to plan an entire year’s program, in 
outline. The following outline is simply 
illustrative, but may prove helpful: 


e APRIL or MAY—Select a specific 
time, within one of these months, for 
planning. To allow sufficient time is im- 
portant. This might be a Sunday after- 
noon and evening session. If your church 
operates on the calendar year—you might 
want to plan such a session in OCTOBER 
or NOVEMBER. 


¢ JULY—Freedom and Democracy Sun- 
day; the Sunday nearest the 4th of July; 
a Christian Citizenship and Civil Liber- 
ties emphasis. 


« SEPTEMBER —Labor Sunday; the 
first Sunday; a Church and Economic 
Life emphasis. Think also, in terms of a 
forum series or panel dealing with various 
aspects of the labor question; a ‘“Chris- 
tian’s Social Responsibility in Daily 
Work,” and like subjects. 

* PRE-CHRISTMAS PERIOD—A se- 
lected six-weeks emphasis on “serving the 
fellowship needs of aging persons” in the 
church and in the community. 


i.e. Sponsoring regular (weekly or bi- 
monthly) “open community” fellowship 
times. 


¢ OCTOBER—World Order Sunday; 
nearest United Nations Day—October 
24th; a “peace and world order’’-interna- 
tional justice emphasis. 


¢ DECEMBER—Plan jointly with other 
groups to emphasize the social aspects of 
“giving more meaning to Christmas.” 


i.e. Speak out against use of alcoholic 
beverages at Christmas office parties; 
liquor advertising in papers, magazines, 
and on T.V. and radio. 


¢ JANUAR Y—Observe “Church and 
Economic Life Week”; second week in 
this month. 


e FEBRUARY—Race Relations Sun- 
day; the second Sunday. Seek to provide 
those intercultural and intergroup expert- 
ences that bring new insights and under- 
standings between members of diverse 
racial groups. 


¢ MARCH AND APRIL—Plan coop- 
eratively with adult and youth leaders to 
confer with local social work and com- 
munity agencies in order to explore Sum- 
mer Community Service Projects for 
youth. 

¢ MAY—‘Family Life Week”; in coop- 
eration with Department of Christian Ed- 
ucation, plan ways to emphasize the social 
aspects of family life as related to the com- 
munity and its institutions. 


Some Planning Memos 


¢ Seek ways to provide for emergencies, 
such as: refugee resettlement, letters to 
Congress on current bills, disaster relief 
(i.e. fires, flood, tornadoes), and other 
special opportunities and responsibilities. 


¢ Plan to include both short-term and 
long-range projects. 

i.e. Short-term; a blood-donor project, or 
a forum series. Long-range; working for 


improved community housing, eliminating 
discrimination. 


¢ Send a representative regularly to at 
least one U.N. or Washington Seminar. 
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e Participate in at least one State or Dis- | 


trict Social Education-Action Workshop 
or Institute. 


¢ Sponsor a local church institute, clinic, 
or forum series in some specific area of 


social concern. 


¢ Plan periodic discussion of sections of 
your program planning manual, Christian | 
Action and Community Service; one basic : 
tool for your Department or Committee. | 


¢ Sponsor “see it—feel it’? tour experi- 


ences for members and leaders of your’ 


church. For example: 


—conduct a tour of social welfare and | 
community center agencies of your city 


to become acquainted with their special 
services. 


—sponsor a tour of the slum areas of 


your city to learn “first-hand” what the | 
conditions are, and focus attention on. 
need for an action program that will. 
awaken the Christian conscience of the: 


community. 


e Plan ways to regularly solicit subscrip- » 


tions to the Social Action Newsletter. 


NOTE: Certainly the above outline is 
by no means exhaustive. However, it is 


i 


hoped that it will suggest some possibili- . 
ties as you outline your program for the 
year. For further information regarding 
this type of planning write: Department 
of Social Welfare, UCMS; also note: 
Chapter VII, “A Year’s Program,” your 
program planning manual. 
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